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Christian Principles of Social and Economic Reconstruction 


The Study Department of the World Council of Churches with offices at Geneva has furnished us with 
the results of a comparative study of Christian opinion in several countries concerning the social and 
economic bases of a just and durable peace. With slight abridgment and a minimum of editing we 


print it below. 


Introduction 


The following analysis provides a survey of essential 
agreements and differences in Christian attitudes taken 
during the war concerning the future social and economic 
structure. This analysis is based in particular on repre- 
sentative church statements from Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., the Netherlands, and Germany.’ It should, how- 
ever, be noted that these statements have met with a con- 
siderable response and in many cases far-reaching agree- 
ment in leading Christian circles in other countries, such 
as Sweden, Norway, France, Switzerland, and Hungary. 
Further, there is at essential points a factual agreement 
between them and the corresponding Roman Catholic 
statements, which are not, however, considered in the 
present analysis... . 

This analysis is particularly intended to help to prepare 
for joint ecumenical action of the churches in relation to 
the coming peace settlement, and must therefore also lead 
to the working out of the essential tasks for further 
ecumenical discussion; some of these essential tasks are 
therefore indicated briefly in conclusion. 


I, The Necessity of a Transformation of the Social and 
Economic Structure 

The fundamental common starting point ... in the 
churches of nearly all countries and confessions is . . . the 
view that a transformation of the present social and eco- 
nomic structure is absolutely necessary, and that the pres- 
ent war is already giving a powerful impulse to this 
transformation on both a national and a world scale. 

Dutch statement—After the war the social problem will 
confront the churches with previously unheard-of acute- 
ness, .. . a mere restoration of former conditions will not 
at all be possible. 

British statement—It is . . . the growingly general view 
of all sections of the population and in particular their 
representative leaders that enormous social transforma- 
tions are to be regarded as inevitable and that it is right 
to regard them as necessary. 


1 Tt is not to be inferred, of course, that the word “representative” 
as applied to opinions of religious leaders in an enemy or an occu- 
pied country indicates as widely based an inquiry as could be made 
in other countries. 


American statement—lIt is indicated that the present 
war of the nations is not just one more war in the history 
of the world like any other, but rather that it is bringing 
with it the liquidation of the old and the birth of a new 
order. 

German statement—|There] is a task of enormous 
magnitude, with which the people of our century must 
deal adequately, if they are not to destroy one anoilier. 
The decisive point is to serve the will of God in bringing 
about comprehensive reconstructions which are called for 
in the whole economic order. 

However clearly these statements bring out a rejection 
of previous economic forms, there is yet behind them no 
merely negative criticism, but positive agreement [among 
Christians] . . . who welcome this transformation of the 
social and economic order from a Christian point of view. 

It is further of great importance that . . . agreement 
exists quite independently of the side taken by the par- 
ticular nation from which the different statements come. 

. This makes clear that the war has not really confronted 
the churches with a completely new situation . . . but has 
simply obliged them to intensify the clarification of their 
own position, by strengthening and accelerating already 
existing tendencies in social and economic developinent. 


11. Agreed Christian Criticisms of the Present Economic Order 


The agreed Christian attitude toward the hitherto exist- 
ing economic order consists essentially in the agreement 
to criticize the liberal capitalist system. At the same time, 
there is on all sides a unanimous rejection of any form 
of economic order organized on a totalitarian basis, in so 
far as it oppresses the freedom of man and leads to a 
totalitarian domination and destruction of community 
life. The efforts to clarify the Christian attitude toward 
social and economic reconstruction therefore move in a 
number of churches and countries toward finding a 
genuine link between the principle of the freedom of man 
and a planning of social and economic life which can be 
sponsored from a Christian point of view. 

The following points indicate the main characteristics 
of the criticisms of the liberal capitalist economic system 
from the point of view of social ethics, political economy, 
sociology, and pastoral work. .. . 
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1. Christian criticisms from the point of view of social 
ethics. 


British statement—Keierence is made to the relevant 
declaration of the Oxford World Conference of Churches 
(1937), and it is pointed out that any economic system 
is to be rejected by the churches which is not constructed 
with reference to the basic needs of human nature as 
willed by God. ... 

Dutch statement—The abstract hypothesis of the homo 
economicus which has been made into an idol, is rejected 
as dangerously misleading, as is also the substitution of 
the needs of the machine, technology, and production for 
the needs of human nature. 

American statement—Like those from Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and Germany, rejects the anonymity of 
power in the economic field, an anonymity which excludes 
or at least makes very difficult the necessary correlate of 
power, namely, obligation. .. . 


2. Christian criticisms from the point of view of political 
economy. 

German statement—The Church must . . . [withhold] 
agreement to an economic system which in almost all 
countries expoliates natural resources and leads to an 
enormous waste of these resources. 

British statement—refers to the regular recurrence of 
serious economic crises, with their destruction and waste 
of material and human values—crises which this economic 
system has not been able either to control or to prevent. 

clmerican statement—regards economic conflicts and 
distress as symptoms of a general world-wide disorder 
which on the international scale has led .. . to very acute 
conflicts and economic warfare. 

Dutch statement—This economic system, dominated as 
it is by its price mechanism, has to an increasing extent 
become a threat to the life of man, ‘The existence of mil- 
lions of human beings has become dependent on individual 
employers or groups of employers, whose action is prin- 
cipally governed by the idea of profit. 


3. Christian criticisms from the point of view of sociology. 


German statement—The Christian Church opposes the 
hitherto prevalent economic system . . particularly be- 


cause... [of] its evil social consequences in the flight 
from the land and industrial slums or mass _ living 
quarters. 


British statemcent—mentions the exclusion of the work- 
ers from a share in property and national cultural goods, 
... [and] their defective opportunities for a constructive 
use of leisure time ; these accompanying phenomena of the 
capitalistic economic system have had disastrous con- 
sequences on the whole social life. 

Dutch statement—points out particularly the evil con- 
sequences of the remorseless mechanization of work and 
the unemployment often very greatly extended thereby ; 
among other factors mentioned above, these have led to 
an undermining of any real sense of vocation in the masses 
of the people. 

German statement—points out that all these individual 
problems are to be evaluated simply as symptoms of the 
basic problem of the development of modern society, 
namely, the tendency to break up any organically linked- 
up social structure in favor of a mere mass organization. 
In this fact a sociological estimate of the hitherto preva- 
lent economic system from the Christian point of view 
must see the gravest threat to human personality and 
human freedom, against which the churches must oppose 
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themselves all the more energetically because this process 
often takes place with an unjustified claim to the support 
of Christian social ethics, namely by reference to the prin- 
ciple of self-development. . . . 


4. Christian criticisms from the point of view of pastoral 
work. 


British statement—makes special mention . of the 
desertion of the churches in the industrial mass settlements 
and the evil... consequences of permanent unemploy- 
MCHE.. 

elmerican statement—|[points out] the moral dangers 
resulting from the dissolution of the family and the im- 
perilment of adolescents, whose special needs find no con- 
sideration in a world dominated by materia] success. 

In all reports it is pointed out that the liberal capital- 
istic conception of economics has created a concrete en- 
vironment which offers a constantly shrinking range of 
points of contact for Christian preaching, the upbuilding 
of parish life, and the rooting in society of life developed 
on a Christiat basis. 

... All the statements agree ... that after the end of 
the war, increased social tensions are to be foreseen. Thus, 
for example, in the Dutch contribution, it is stated that’ 
the churches agree that the Western nations will simply no 
longer tolerate large scale unemployment after the ex- 
perience of this war.... 


Ill. Agreed Demands of the Churches in the Field of 
Social Ethics 
1. Total economic structure considered with reference to 
meeting the needs of the consumer. 


Irom a basic social ethical point of view, the agreement 
in criticism of the social and economic status quo leads, 
especially according to the British contribution, to the 
joint demand of the churches that economics be taken out 
of its autonomous position which often dominates personal 
and community life, and should be given... [a] subordi- 
nate position in order to fulfil its true purpose, namely, 
the meeting of needs. . . . [Pursuit of] profit therefore 
cannot be the dominant motive in its administration, but 
must be subordinate to the requirements of the common 
good. But the determination of what the requirements 
of the common good really are cannot be carried out by 
the economic order on its own account, but must be under- 
taken by the social organs which represent the common 
good. ... 


2. The forms of economic life. 


But... according to the common agreement of these 
statements . . . the forms of economic life . . . cannot be 
determined by the economic order itself; for the way of 
life of many human beings is influenced by these forms, 
as the German contribution particularly points out. This 
way of life... has more than merely economic meaning. 
Consequently, there is a demand in all churches for such 
forms of economic life as make possible the fulfilment of 
life generally and also the meaningfulness of labor and 
professional life... . 


3. A new economic and labor law. 


According to the Dutch statement, the churches de- 
mand, as regards the form of economic life, respect for 
human personality and a corresponding economic and 
labor law which takes account of the needs of human 
nature. In economics as elsewhere, utility and capacity to 
operate profitably must not be the sole standard, but must 
be limited by law. 
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4 Power and responsibility in economic life. 

| lere the American, Scottish and Dutch statements are 
cited as demanding an effective linking of responsibility 
to power, and that the common good be effectuated by 
“competent social organs, as is already the case in military 
and police matters.” And the Dutch statement adds that 
this applies to colonies as well as to homeland. | 


IV. Agreed Christian Demands in the Field of Economic Policy 


1. Economic democracy or responsible economic self- 
administration, 


Definite demands in the field of political economy are 
deduced from the basic demands of social ethics. Thus it 
is especially observed in the American and British con- 
tributions that an insupportable tension has resulted from 
the discrepancy which exists between the organization of 
political life and that of economic life. In the political 
field, every effort was made to create the greatest possible 
security against arbitrary acts by the creation of the con- 
stitutional state and through democratic control and respon- 
sibility. In the economic field, however, there still exist 
conditions which must be described as tyrannical, arbi- 
trary rule or brigandage. Therefore the [Christian 
groups] are unanimous in calling for the extension of 
economic law and the creation of economic associations 
and organs which are suited to bear responsibility towards 
the common good. 


2. State and economic order. 


All . . . [the statements] are explicitly or implicitly 
agreed . . . that the state has a certain supreme command 
in this area which justifies its intervention in economic 
life. Without state sanction, neither the framing nor the 
execution of law is possible. 

There is also agreement that the intervention of the 
state must go far enough to do away with certain serious 
abuses of the hitherto prevalent economic order, e.g. ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and illicit forms of com- 
petition. Furthermore, certain branches of economic life 
(e.g. agriculture) or forms of enterprise (e.g. small-scale 
and middle-sized units), whose nraintenance is requisite 
in the interests of the common good, must in this way 
have their existence protected and promoted (c.f. especial- 
ly the Dutch and British contributions). 


3. The problem of property. 


In all... [the statements] the view is taken that in 
certain more or less narrowly limited cases, public owner- 
ship of certain economic undertakings (public utilities) is 
to be preferred to private ownership. This is specially 
emphasized in the British contribution. 

At the same time, however, the communistic conception 
of economic life, based exclusively on public ownership, is 
rejected as being incompatible with human nature. In- 
stead, an economic organization is championed which in- 
‘cludes mixed forms of ownership within itself: private, 
cooperative, and state property. This is formulated in 
the American contribution, but is also accepted in the 
Dutch, German, and English contributions. 


Vv. Agreements and Differences in Christian Attitudes to a 
Planned Economy 
As regards the problem of a planned economy, there is 
Fnot yet any agreed position. This question, however, is 
Sof decisive importance for social and economic reconstruc- 
Etion and the creation of the social'and economic bases of a 
just and durable peace. Thus, an economic law designed 
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to provide the legal basis for a planned economy will 
naturally be radically different from an economic law con- 
ceived in terms of a basically free economy, limited only in 
borderline cases in the interest of the common good. 

As has been shown above, the statements analyzed here 
reject the anarchy of the liberal economic order but that 
is obviously not meant to imply a decision in favor of a 
planned economy. There is agreement .. . in so far as the 
communistic planned economy is unanimously rejected— 
i.e. the economy in which the state not only determines 
the general lines of the planning, but also regulates and 
supervises in detail the economic processes as the owner 
of all the economic plants. 


1. The three different attitudes of Christian groups to a 
planned economy. 


A careful analysis of the attitudes taken toward a 
planned economy brings out three different attitudes, 
which, however, cannot be identified as the general atti- 
tude in any one church or group of churches. Rather are 
these differing attitudes to be found within the individual 
countries or churches... . 

a) The first point of view rejects the planned economy 
in the real meaning of the word, out of fear of the increase 
of power which it might bring to the state, and out of the 
apprehension of a bureaucratisation which might kill the 
free initiative which is so important for economic progress. 
Here, then, it is desired to keep to a free economy. li 
overcoming the anarchy of the “laisser faire, laisser aller” 
economic theory is mentioned in the context of this point 
of view, only a modest degree of real political economic 
measures is thought of ; stress is laid almost exclusively on 
social political measures which are required for the protec- 
tion of those who are economically weaker, particularly 
the employes. Thus what is in view is hardly an eco- 
nomic policy and economic law, but primarily a social 
policy and labor law. Both of these are thought of as 
simply applying certain checks on free economic life in 
the interest of the common good. Furthermore, the 
opinion is held that it would be possible to bring about a 
motivation of economic action with a more definitely 
Christian character. This conception is clearly most 
strikingly represented in Christian circles in the U.S.A. 

b) The second conception, which one finds in a similar 
way in Christian circles, both in the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries and on the European Continent, holds this checking 
of the liberal capitalistic economic system to be insufficient, 
and champions a really new regulation of economic life; 
but at the same time, it does not lose sight of the exten- 
sion of social policy and labor law any more than the 
third attitude described below. According to this second 
point of view, internal administrative bodies within [the 
economic order] should work out an ordered plan for it 
and at the same time realize an economic democracy in 
which producers, tradesmen, and consumers would be 
represented as well as employers and employes. The 
Christian circles which champion this kind of social and 
economic readjustment are aware that such a procedure 
in the coming peace settlement would leave many un- 
solved problems in the economic field. They believe, 
however, that these problems could be solved in the course 
of a development which would perhaps be slow but would 
be constant... . 


c) The third attitude is taken among those Christian 
groups who regard the exclusion of state compulsion and 
of the exercise of state power in the social and economic 
reconstruction of the coming peace as utopian. They also 
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fear the full power of economic group interests organized 
on a monoply basis more than they fear the power of the 
state. They want to maintain the developments already 
made in the direction of a planned economy in the war 
situation by the exercise of state authority, and to use and 
extend these developments in the economic structure of 
the peace. 


According to the Dutch contribution the decisive thing 
is the aims for which the possibilities inherent in state 
intervention and a central direction of economic life are 
used. At present, these aims are in most countries to be 
summed up as the prosecution of the war. The churches 
must, however, insist that the mighty weapon of a planned 
economy shall in future be consciously employed for seri- 
ous efforts towards the solution of the social problem. . . . 


ln the British contribution, the demand for a planning 
of economic life as a whole is simply stated briefly, and it 
is pointed out that this economic reconstruction could not 
be carried out without a strong leadership and well pre- 
pared, comprehensive, and determined support. In a 
Charter for Industry (the word Industry being used to 
denote the whole of economic life, including agriculture) 
a number of principles are set up which contain many 
essential clements of a planned economy. . . . 

In the American contribution, the possibility of a 
planned economy controlled by the state or the govern- 
ment is criticized and rejected on the grounds that it 
would threaten the freedom and dignity of man. At the 
same time, the right, or rather the duty, of Christian de- 
mands upon the government is clearly envisaged, whereby 
the government would be asked to carry out measures 
necessary for the removal of the abuses in the present 
economic order and especially the overcoming of destruc- 
tive trade cycles and permanent unemployment. Where 
and how such measures could be brought generally into 
effect without the undertaking of a comprehensive eco- 
omic planning on the part of the state is left quite open. 


The German contribution, while definitely rejecting the 
totalitarian regime, points out that not only the begin- 
nings, but already the whole structure of a planned 
economy could be built up on the basis of the extensive 
experiences and knowledge gained. The method of direct- 
ing economic life worked out on the basis of this experi- 
ence consists in having only the general guiding lines for 
the planning set up by the state. . . . The state must be 
active in three areas: it must see to the full employment 
of economic resources, determine the direction of economic 
expansion, and take care that economic life is in harmony 
with the needs of a healthy social order. But the state 
direction of economic life would take place by indirect 
means such as tax, wage, credit, tariff, customs, and price 
policies, in such a way that the freedom of the individual 
economic productive unit would be practically unaffected 
by direct orders or prohibitions. To this would be added 
a large number of economic associations which would at 
the same time be serviceable to economic self-administra- 
tion and to cooperation with the state, and would be re- 
sponsible to the community as a whole. . 


In a similar way to that brought out in the Dutch con- 
tribution, Christian circles in other continental countries, 
such as Sweden and Switzerland, state their conviction 
that a planned economy is impossible without the exer- 
cise of state power, but that the exercise of that power 
does not necessarily mean the destruction of economic 
freedom and initiative... . 
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2. Economic planning and unemployment. 

The Christian attitude to the problem of a planned 
economy has special significance in connection with the 
effort of the churches against the very large scale unem- 
ployment which ts to be feared after the war. All. . . agree 
that everything must be done to prevent large scale unem- 
ployment... . They demand that .. . financial 
considerations must no longer play the dominant part they 
did betore the war. At the same time, the danger is seen 
that the calamity of unemployment on a gigantic scale 
might become extremely acute in the period of changing 
over from a wartime to a peacetime economy... . 

In all... [the statements] it is therefore reckoned that 
there will be increased social tensions after the war which 
might take on forms dangerous for the whole social order 
if the problem of unemployment were not successfully 
mastered, 

All... [the groups] are indeed agreed that large scale 
measures of social policy will be indispensable in order to 
secure the social and economic bases of a just and durable 
peace. But as the German contribution especially brings 
out, it seems extremely doubtful whether the gravest so- 
cial problem, that of unemployment, can be dealt with 
basically and for a long period by means of such measures. 
If during the transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy public works and state economic undertakings 
of all kinds are introduced into an otherwise free economy, 
they might possibly slow up and hinder the return to a 
healthy economic order rather than hasten and promote 
it. If on the other hand these state enterprises were 
integral clements in a planned economy, the necessary 
measures would represent an essential part of a total plan 
whose meaning and aim would be precisely to achieve full 
employment of the total economic system by a careful ad- 
justment of all its parts to one another and of the whole 
to the ordered needs of the nation. 

even if the struggle against large-scale unemployment 
threatening after the war should be undertaken within the 
framework of a general economic plan in the individual 
states, it yet appears questionable whether the powers and 
possibilities of the individual state would suffice to cope 
with this danger in the long run. Therefore the question 
of the Christian attitude to international economic cooper- 
ation arises in this context. 


VI. Agreements and Differences in Christian Attitudes to the 
Construction of an International Economic Order 


1. International economic involvements and world eco- 
nomic organisation, 


It is unanimously demanded . . . that the future peace 
settlement take account of the economic needs of all coun- 
tries without exception, and promote instead of hindering 
the international exchange of goods. The° Christian 
groups in question are aware of the fact that modern 
economic development has brought with it such great in- 
ternational economic involvements that it is possible to 
speak truly of a world economy. But no way has yet 
been found to organize this world economy, so that eco- 
nomic chaos has nowhere become greater than in the in- 
ternational field where it has again and again brought 
about a threat to peace. The main obstacles in the way 
of international economic organization have been the un- 
limited sovereignty of individual states and the accom- 
panying misuse of the economic order as an instrument 
of power politics of the individual states. On the other 
hand, the influences of anonymous uncontrollable eco- 
nomic powers and interests have also had strong reper- 
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cussions upon international politics, and have shown 
themselves to be . . . a threat to peace. 

With a view to the coming peace settlement, it is there- 
fore first of all demanded that after the cessation of armed 
conflict, no country should take measures which openly 
or secretly tend towards economic war. Instead of this, 
a call is made for a readiness in principle to promote in- 
ternational economic exchange. Beyond this, according 
to the latest proposals of the American churches, the 
peace settlement must see to it that economic and financial 
measures of national governments which have far-reaching 
international repercussions shall be made subject to in- 
ternational agreement, and that an international organiza- 
tion shall be set up to this end. 

These proposals meet with the full agreement of the 
representatives of the British churches. These, however, 
make the further demand that the development and 
mobilization of the resources of the whole earth be set up 
as the long-range goal of the nations of the whole world, 
so as to strive towards the liberation of all nations from 
economic distress and the raising of the standard of living 
on the broadest basis. 

According to the Dutch report, a new order of this 
kind calls for the setting up of an international authority 
which would both serve to carry out a definite interna- 
tional planning of the economic life of the nations and 
also be authorized to intervene in the national settlements 
of economic affairs in so far as these have international 
repercussions. 

The German statement also acknowledges the sig- 
nificance of these proposals, and simply re-emphasizes 
the observation of the American ... [statement] that free 
trade would hardly be possible and would probably not 
be desirable for the attainment of this aim. The mere 
intensification of international economic relationships 
does not in itself constitute any guarantee of peace, but 
might . . . increase friction and lead to war. 


2. State monopolies and economic cooperation. 


There is unanimity in condemning isolationism in the 
field of economic policy or efforts at autarchy which aim 
at separating a country or group of countries from the 
world economy. This condemnation is justified by the 
affirmation that such a procedure contradicts the Chris- 
tian spirit of neighborly common life and also must lead 
to a lowering of the standard of living. 

Such isolationist efforts at autarchy constitute a special 
threat to peace when they are bound up with efforts to- 
wards a state monopoly. As against this, the demand for 
equal access to the raw materials of the world is made for 
all nations and groups of nations; this is particularly 
stressed in the British statement. 

The Dutch statement points out in this connection that 
the development of the economic resources of the colonies 
must be regarded as a common interest of all nations, 
and that an impartial supranational authority supervising 
this development must be built up. The British state- 
ment further brings out that this equal access to the raw 
materials and economic resources of colonial areas must 
not endanger the maintenance of the internal economy of 
these colonial nations especially as regards the ensuring 
of an adequate standard of living. 

In this connection, a cooperative reduction of the 
monopoly position of the states in question, and a break- 
ing up of private monopolies by the use of state power 
(possibly by cooperative interstate action) must take 
place if a lasting economic peace is to be established. 
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Christian groups on the European Continent point out 
that a merely formal surrender of these monopoly posi- 
tions is quite insufficient. It would thus be insufficient 
for the natural resources of a rich country to be formally 
offered to all countries at equal market conditions; the 
other countries, including poorer ones, must really be in 
a position to acquire them. This, however, will be the 
case only if they are able to export on an equivalent scale 
to the countries in question, and if they are not disad- 
vantaged indirectly, e.g. by technical financial manipula- 
tions. 

A further demand is made for the removal of state 
manipulations in the field of population policy, as these, 
in conjunction with private capitalist manipulations, pre- 
vent any large-scale colonization of thinly populated 
areas, while precisely such colonization could contribute 
so much to reducing the pressure of population policy on 
international relations. In this connection, it is also 
pointed out that it is probably only through large-scale 
cooperation in colonization by all states, made possible in 
the above way, that the danger of large-scale permanent 
unemployment could be eliminated ; and the urgent desire 
is expressed that this line of thought should be followed 
up in the further exchange of ideas in this whole field. 
In any case, the future international organization must 
be in a position to counter national and private capitalist 
manipulations as a definite hindrance to the economic and 
financial pacification of the world and thus to the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace settlement. 

As regards the great Far Eastern countries, especially 
China and India, the British report calls for a surrender 
of any sense of superiority on the part of the Western 
nations, and in particular, the rejection of the “color bar.” 
Instead, these nations must be given the full status which 
is due to their importance in the future social and eco- 
nomic cooperation of the nations of the world. . . . 


3. Planned economy and world economic cooperation. 


In so far as representative Christian groups in the dif- 
ferent countries are in favor of a planned or directed 
economy, they point out in this connection that a planned 
economy has in principle nothing in common with au- 
tarchy or isolationism, even if in practice it may be abused 
for such purposes. 

These Christian groups believe that economic planning 
is an important and perhaps indispensable factor in any 
real world economic cooperation and any really organized 
world economy. By such means, a frictionless adjust- 
ment of interests between countries, a kind of division of 
labor between the various countries, and thus a steady 
international exchange of goods would be brought about, 
which would make possible long-range economic arrange- 
ments. All that would promote an economic pacification 
and could remove many possibilities of conflict in foreign 
policy... . 

Even the advocates of a free economy demand .. . at 
least the creation of international economic organs, among 
others a world economic institute, which would at least 
investigate the problems of world economy and make 
proposals for new solutions calculated to remove friction 
in international economic relationships. 


4. International indebtedness and world economic cooper- 
ation. 


In accordance with their advocacy of a closer, possibly 
even a planned, world economic cooperation, many state- 
ments approve the principle that international indebted- 
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ness be organized in such a way that the debtor countries 
have an opportunity to pay off their debts by the export 
of goods; they go so far as to say, especially in the Lrit- 
ish “Charter for World Economy,” that a debt obligation 
becomes effective only in so far as the debtor country is 
given this opportunity. In this way it is hoped to counter- 
act disorganization of international economic relations 
and the psychological bitterness which would arise from 
the impossibility of paying these debts. 

Along the same line, the demand is made that inter- 
state credits must not be exploited for the ends of power 
politics, especially in cases of credits to economically and 
politically weak countries. Furthermore, approval is 
given, especially in the American and British contribu- 
tions, to the principle that, avoiding any kind of economic 
imperialism, such credits should be given to poorer and 
weaker countries so as to increase their productive capa- 
city and raise their standard of living... . 


VII. Concluding Survey of Further Joint Tasks of the Churches 


It appears from the above analysis that there exists 
a considerable degree of agreement in the attitudes taken 
. .. to the social and economic bases of the coming peace 
settlement. On the other hand, it has become clear that 
on certain basic questions, either no clear position has 
been reached, or else there are different or even opposed 
points of view. 

With a view to the further exchange of ideas, and par- 
ticularly with a view to joint action of the churches in 
relation to the building of the postwar world, it will be 
necessary to clear up the problem of the attitude that the 
churches are to take on the decisive question of a free or 
a planned economy and of the extent to which a common 
basis for joint action by the churches can be found at this 
central point. In the relevant sections of the above 
analysis, it has been shown what far-reaching con- 
sequences result from a decision in either direction, and 
how this decision leads to very different ways of ap- 
proaching the solution of the greatest social problem of 
the coming postwar period, i.e. the possible threat of un- 
employment on an enormous scale. Lack of clarity in the 
general Christian attitude on this point is bound to weaken 
greatly the joint action and the influence of the churches 
in the building of the postwar world. 

A special task which would constitute an essential ele- 
ment in the Christian contribution to the establishment 
of the social and economic bases of a just and durable 
peace is a study of the significance of colonization for the 
future social and economic order. Besides the indications 
already given above, the following point must be men- 
tioned here to justify this statement: the war has partly 
started and partly promoted processes of a colonizing 
character which may upset any postwar planning if they 
cannot be included within the total joint effort toward 
social and economic reconstruction. Nations of the Near 
and Far East have won through to economic emancipa- 
tion, and thus have changed from objects of colonial 
policy to subjects of the colonization of their own terri- 
tory. The arrested colonization of the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth has again been set in motion, al- 
though limited chiefly through lack of human material. 
The South American countries have been given a mighty 
impulse towards colonization. Finally, and especially, 
mention must be made of the enormous processes of 
colonization in Russia and also in China, processes which 
have also been more stimulated than hindered by the war. 
All these colonizing processes confront the nations en- 
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gaged in them with tremendous demands, 
in view of the future, they constitute a task which goes 
far beyond mere reconstruction, and calls for the etfort 
of all available mental and technical resources. In a 
planned large-scale process of colonization, the coopera- 
tion of all states and nations should be encouraged, in or- 
der to deal with the great social and economic tasks of 
the coming peace settlement. 


It is further essential to point out the main problem 


of modern social organization with which the churches 
must seriously concern themselves. This is the problem 
of the masses, the “massification” of society by the pro- 
gressive dissolution of natural social ties. In the Chris- 
tian statements with regard to the future social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction, there has been repeated reference 
te certain symptoms and effects of this basic sociological 
problem of today; but the problem in itself has not yet 
been isolated or attacked. It has simply become espe- 
cially clear . . . that the churches must decide in the 
sociological field either for the traditional, more or less in- 
dividualistic, conception of society, or for an organic con- 
ception of the structure of society. According to the deci- 
sion taken, different ways will be adopted to deal with the 
main problem of modern society, which is constituted by 
.. . [what] has been called the “massification” of society. 
This decision will also have far-reaching effects on... 
the attitude taken by Christians to social and economic 
reconstruction within the framework of the coming peace 
settlement. The above analysis has already sufficiently 
shown that no country is free from or unthreatened by 
this “massification,” with its far-reaching destructive ac- 
companiments which affect social life throughout its whole 
breadth and depth. The fight to overcome this phenom- 
enon ... brings the forces of the churches together to 
form a fighting front which runs right across the fighting 
front. 

The overcoming of the problem of the masses will be- 
come possible only through the binding and rooting of 
the individual in a number of organically linked-up com- 
munities. This, however, involves the acknowledgment 
of the necessity of an “organic” society, and thus of the 
need to ensure the freedom and protection of the or- 
ganized social groupings in family, work, neighborhood, 
area, nation, and international fellowship. Here we simply 
point out, in closing, the magnitude of the task which 
confronts the churches in this field. 


The Christmas Message of Pius XII 


Our readers are urged to procure and study the text 
of the Pope’s Christmas message. It makes a contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of democracy—especially in setting 
forth an organic concept of “the people” as distinguished 
from “the masses.” Here there is striking similarity to 
the concluding portion of the report printed above. “The 
people lives and moves by its own life energy ; the masses 


are inert of themselves and can only be moved from out-- 


side. The people lives by the fullness of life in the men 
that compose it, each of whom—at his proper place and in 
his own way—is a person conscious of his own responsi- 
bility and of his own views.” 

The message has an important bearing on the political 
structure of the peace. It also warns: “if justice pre- 
sumed to judge and punish not merely individuals but 
even whole communities together, who could not see in 
such a procedure a violation of the norms which guide 
every human trial?” 
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But above all, ‘ 
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